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calls forth his scorn. "Languages are to be learned only by reading
and talking, and not by scraps of authors got by heart; which when
a man's head is stuffed with, he has got the just furniture of a
pedant, than which there is nothing less becoming a gentleman."
When, however, Locke leaves criticism and comes to the construc-
tive side of his programme, his suggestions are quite as impracticable
as those of Milton. Like the latter, he took an encyclopaedic view
and believed in education covering the whole of human knowledge
and accomplishments. It is noteworthy that amongst the subjects
he would have taught are French, arithmetic, chronology, history,
and geometry. As the pupil grows older he should learn astronomy,
ethics, the civil and common law, and natural philosophy. In
addition, he should be taught certain accomplishments such as
riding, fencing, wrestling, and dancing; and should be familiar
with at least one trade.
The English grammar-schools were largely unaffected by the
criticisms of the period and by the new ideas developing on the
Continent. In justice to them, it is difficult to see how they could
have made any major alterations in the traditional curriculum,
bound as they were by their foundation-statutes and tied to the
Church by the requirements of the licence to teach. After the
Restoration, a new type of school arose which was able to exercise
the freedom denied to the older institutions. The Act of Uniform-
ity and the Five Mile Act were aimed at Protestant Dissenters who
carried on the profession of schoolmaster. At the same time
Nonconformist tutors at the universities were expelled. Many of
these tutors opened academies for training candidates for the
ministry, but other pupils were accepted as well. During the 17th
century, the academies were carried on more or less under
conditions of secrecy.
Thus the academy at Rathmell, near Settle, Yorks, founded by
Richard Frankland, the earliest institution of its kind in the
north of England, had to move several times during its short
existence, 1669-98. It seems that two distinct colleges were
founded in the Newington Green district of London. The earlier
one owes its origin to Theophilus Gale, who was ejected from his
Fellowship at Oxford in 1660. One of his pupils was Isaac Watts,
the famous hymnologist. This college was dissolved in 1705 at
the death of Thomas Rowe, Gale's successor. The second college
was due to Charles Morton, who was a distinguished mathematician.
It was opened about 1675 and has sometimes been confused with